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the party, was on a modest scale: one did not see the huge
paraphernalia with which Europeans are wont to encumber
themselves when travelling in the Himalaya.

The little cavalcade rode into Saspul in the afternoon and
alighted at a caravanserai, where they made a meal of milk,
eggs, big radishes resembling turnips and ripe apricots of prime
quality, thin-skinned and succulent, resembling the cotton-
wool-like, tasteless things imported into England in nothing but
the name. The newcomers must have been thirsty from having
trudged through the torrid stretch which lies between Nyungla
and Saspul, for each consumed a double portion of fruit, and still
was eager for more. After lunch they asked for a messenger to
carry a note to Likhir, since it would have seemed discourteous
to have arrived there without due warning; in no land is the
virtue of politeness cultivated more than in Tibet. A peasant
boy volunteered for the job, and a letter, couched in suitably
honorific terms and wrapped in the white silk scarf which
betokens sincere respect, was entrusted to him. He set off at
great speed, not by the usual tracks, but by a short cut across
the hills, promising to be back with an answer soon after
sundown.

While waiting for their envoy to execute his errand, the three
strangers idled away their time strolling through the fields,
where the tawny crops, ripe for the sickle, were being cut down
and carried to the threshing-floors. When they felt tired they
sat awhile in the dense shadow of the apricot trees; the deep,
intense green of the foliage was gold-spangled with fruit, which
kept dropping to the ground with every puff of the clover-
honeyed breezes. The air had an aromatic tang that mingled
with its sweetness, a fragrance as of incense that came from the
catmint which covered the walls. The three friends sat and
rested on the brink of one of the leats, screened from the sun
by willow trees; the water at their feet ran icy cold, though oaly
two yards away the stones were too hot to touch.

Returning to the fields, the newcomers stood watching some
peasants winnowing, to the accompaniment of shrill women's
voices raised in a tune which served to support the rhythm of
the teams engaged in treading out the grain. Apple-cheeked
girls drove their yokes of four or five yak calves round and rQund
in circles, while others, armed with long wooden forks, threw
fresh sheaves upon the pile. The women took turns at keep-